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"THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 


ON HISTORICAL QUESTIONING 


FTEN, when we try to think philosophically about history, 

we find that we have lapsed into commission of Whitehead’s 
‘‘misplaced conereteness’’ fallacy; that is to say, we have given 
objective status to a subjective quirk, and made a resident prop- 
erty out of a state of mind. And when we have done this, we may 
find difficulties in accounting for what appear to be problems in the 
subject-matter when what really is called for is an allocative analy- 
sis—a rendering unto inquiry what is inquiry’s and unto fact 
what is fact’s. Certain problems, which have been encountered 
in philosophical considerations of historical knowledge or of his- 
torical fact, are raised, I think, not by some peculiarity in the 
subject-matter or in the methods of historical analysis and appre- ° 
hension, but rather by the kinds of questions which historians 
typically ask. These questions are of the following characteristic 


(Q) What really happened at X?, 


where X is some specific region, however large or small, em- 
bedded in space-time and anterior to the here-and-now. When 
historians ask other questions, such as ‘‘What possibly happened 
at X?’’ or ‘‘What would have happened if a instead of b at X?”’ 
or similar questions, these are asked with the purpose in mind of 
finding better or more specific answers to particular questions 
of type (Q). Sometimes, of course, in order to answer a (Q)-type 
question, it is first necessary to answer a whole set of related ques- ‘ 
tions, not all of which need be historical. To answer, for example, ' 
the question ‘‘ How was Constantinople taken in 1453?,’’ we might t 
want to answer questions like ‘‘What sort of weapons did Mo- 

hammed II possess?’’; and in order to know about the great cannon 

of Orban, we could conceivably be led into questions of metallurgy, 

mechanics, or chemistry. And these questions are not directly - 


Professional historians are not unique in posing (Q)-type ques- rh 
tions: schoolmasters, lawyers, psychoanalysts, policemen, mothers, 
lovers, all ask them; and all of us, when in seeking truth about the 
past we rummage our memories or question our antecedents, be- 
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tory, we are most often concerned about past human acts, it is not 

- the case that the historical question is asked exclusively about hu- 
man affairs, recent or remote. We can ask what really happened 
at some region of geological development, or at some moment in bio- 
logical evolution, or in some area of earth or heaven where no 
human act took place at all. Geologists, biologists, and astronomers 
are interested, often as much as historians are in their domain, 
in what really happened at some particular X; and their knowl- 
edge, too, is acquired through the proper answering of questions 
of type (Q). I should like, then, to term (Q) ‘‘The Historical 
Question,’’ and to suggest that, if history is sometimes puzzling to 
the philosopher, it is not necessarily or always because the facts 
with which historians deal are odd in some special way, but it is 
often because they ask a sort of question which is sometimes diffi- 
cult: to answer. 

Now, this is not at all to assume or to assert that the subject- 
matter of professional history is ‘‘the same as,’’ or could be ‘‘re- 
duced to,’’ the subject-matter of some other non-historical disci- 
pline; nor should I want to suggest that historians could, if they 
wanted to, get their information by abandoning their techniques 
and adopting those of some other discipline. Historians, I should 

-opine, are ultimately interested in past human acts, or in group- 
«ments and continuities of such acts, as well as in the conditions 
and consequences of their occurrence. And it would be too great 
an extension of some program of reduction to say, ‘‘in the last 
analysis,’’ that act behavior is ‘‘the same as’’ non-act behavior: 
~there is no point in sacrificing what is apt to be a fruitful distinc- 
tion for the sake of systematic tidiness. But, if we want to avoid 
that temptation, we must be careful not to give in to another one, 
namely, the temptation to mislocate the difference in such wise as 
to assert that act behavior is radically different from non-act be- 
havior—so radically different, indeed, as to call for some radically 
different mode of apprehension. For, after all, historians are not 
_ the only sort of inquirers who are interested in acts, nor are his- 
~ torical questions the only sort of questions that can be asked about 
acts. Sociologists, anthropologists, economists, and insurance actu- 
aries are interested in acts, but often they are not interested in 
them historically, or at least are so interested only incidentally. 


~ — The Historical Question, then, may be asked about happenings which 


are not acts; and non-historical questions may be asked about acts. 
So we must not only avoid systematic reduction, but we must 
~ avoid ontological disjunction as well, if we want to get a clear 
picture of the historical enterprise and its problems. 
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It is the latter temptation that I wish to discuss here—the 
temptation to introduce an unjustified disjunction into the order 
of things so that it appears that the order of facts with which his- ~ 
torians deal is altogether different from the order of facts with 
which non-historian inquirers deal. The disjunction I have in mind 
has to do with so-called ‘‘recurrent’’ and ‘‘non-recurrent’’ phe- ~- 
nomena, when it is believed that the subject-matter of historians 
is drawn from the class of ‘‘non-recurrent’’ phenomena, while the . 
class of ‘‘recurrent’’ phenomena provides the subject-matter for 
non-historical disciplines. It has sometimes been thought not only 
that there are two such orders of fact (‘‘recurrent phenomena have - 
no histories’’), but that altogether different modes of apprehension ~ 
are called for in each case. Non-recurrent phenomena are one-of- 
a-kind and uniquely occurrent: one Roman Empire, one Napoleon, 
one 1789 French Revolution, one Hamlet by Shakespeare. All 
these are liable to treatment by historians. Recurrent phenomena, 





treatment by non-historians. This distinction is often to be en- , 
countered in books written in German, and I should like to term 
the following set of propositions The Teutonic Argument. (1) - 
Historians are pre-eminently concerned with non-recurrent phe- 
nomena, and their interest in recurrent phenomena is instrumetal 
or incidental; they concern themselves with the latter when, and _ 
to the degree in which, they happen to impinge upon, determine, 
or condition non-recurrent phenomena. Inquirers other than his- 
torians are interested in recurrent phenomena pre-eminently, and - 
only incidentally or instrumentally in the non-recurrent sort: 
non-historians are interested in females, historians are interested 
in Cleopatra—and there was just one Cleopatra. (2) Since non- | 
recurrent phenomena are one-of-a-kind, they happen once-for-all- - 
time when they happen. So, if we are to observe them at all, we 
must observe them in their unique occurrence; we can never hope, 
' to encounter them at any later time—unless, in some strange way, 
it turns out that we can reverse the order of happening and back- 
track in time, which is not likely. Since it is practically impossible 
directly to observe today what took place long-ago (or even yester-~ 
day), most of the happenings which concern historians are forever - 
cut off from direct confrontation. This is not the case with re- 
current phenomena: these happen again and again, and can always 
(under propitious conditions) be confronted experimentally. If 
we miss one electron, another will do as well. (3) Since the non- ~ 
recurrent happenings which have already occurred are forever ° 
embedded in the past, never to be confronted by ‘here-and-now 
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inquirers, and since we do have and can get knowledge of these 


‘happenings, then there must be some method for learning about 


them quite different indeed from the methods we use to get knowl- 
edge of currently observable instances of recurrent phenomena. 
And again, since each non-recurrent happening is one-of-a-kind 
-and in a class by itself, it must be apprehended in its uniqueness 
or not at all. 

I would like to suggest that each of the complex propositions 
in the Teutonic Argument is partially right and partially wrong; 
and I would like to give a brief allocative analysis of each. 


(1) It seems to me that there are at least three apparent reasons 
for believing that the events or happenings with which historians 
deal are unique and non-recurrent. 


(a) The first reason is that such happenings are unique and 


“ non-recurrent. But so, I would say, are all events. Historians do 


characteristically pose specific questions about happenings which 
are patently one-of-a-kind; and the happenings with which other 
disciplines deal seem, in a sense, not to be unique at all—at least the 
questions asked about them are often of a general sort. There is 
an easily understandable temptation to export this difference into 


- the world-order, and to assume that particularity is found ex- 


elusively in ‘‘historical’’ happenings. This is just to commit the 
fallacy of misplaced concreteness, burdening the world with a dis- 
tinction not its own. Rather, there are, broadly conceived, two 
kinds of questions which we can ask of the world, and these ques- 
tions take their form, not from the nature of the world itself, but 
from the needs of the inquirers who ask the questions. An ex- 
ample will help to bring this point out. 

An astrophysicist, George Gamow, reports his interest in a 
special nebular formation. He assumes that the present forma- 
tion was, at some moment in the past, preceded by an explosion of 
such intensity and brilliance that it must have been remarked by 
individuals living at that time. And though he found no record 
in western writings, he did discover the statement of a Chinese 
scribe which tended to confirm his hypothesis. In the History of 
the Sung Dynasty, he found the following report ?: 

In the first year of the period Chih-ho, the 5th noon, the day chi ch’ou (i.e., 
July 4, 1054 A.D.) a guest star appeared approximately several inches south- 
east of T’ien-Kuan. ... The guest star was as visible by day as Venus; 


pointed rays shot out of it in all directions and its color was reddish-white. 
... After a year it gradually became invisible... . 


1 These quotations are from Gamow’s article ‘‘Supernovae,’’ in Scientific 
American, CLXXXI, 6 (1949), pp. 19-21. 
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Employing this old piece of information, Professor Gamow goes on: 


When we point a telescope at the position in the sky where the Chinese noted 
this exploding star, we notice today a somewhat shapeless nebulosity . . . This 
diffuse object is known as the Crab Nebula. Modern photographs of the 
Crab Nebula taken several decades apart show that it is expanding; its 
diameter increases at the rate of .23 second of an are each year. Since its 
present diameter is 180 seconds . . . we can calculate that it must have started 
expanding from the center some eight centuries ago, which is in reasonable 
agreement with the date of appearance of the Chinese ‘‘guest star.’’... 
The amount of the Doppler shift of spectral lines emitted by the central regions 
of the nebulosity indicates that its gaseous masses are moving away from the 
centers at a speed of 1,116 kilometers per second. Combining this figure with 
the observed rate of angular expansion, we find that the.Crab Nebula is 34,000 
light years away. From the known distance and the Chinese observer’s state- 
ment that at its maximum apparent brightness, the guest star was as bright 
as Venus, we can easily calculate that at the time of the explosion, the actual 
brightness of the star was several hundred million times that of our sun! 


From here, the astronomer can go on to generalize and the historian 
of China can go on to particularize. But that is not quite the point 
to make here. 


The two broadly conceived kinds of questions we mentioned a . 


moment ago may be characterized as follows: 


(Qa) Of what general principle is p a case? 
(Qb) What happened when p took place at X? 


If p be the explosion of the Crab Nebula in each of these questions, 
then both questions are asked of an identical happening. And 
though (Qb) is an instance of the Historical Question, it is none- 
theless a fact that the identical happening can satisfy p in either 
question, or in both simultaneously. And if we substitute some 
other happening for p, say the descriptive act of the Chinese scribe 
writing a court memo, then it still seems to me that p is satisfied 
in both questions. For it is obvious that the scribe’s act has 
something in common with any number of easily imaginable sets 
of happenings —with at least as many as we can imagine the Crab 
Nebula’s explosion as having. Each is a specific happening and 
each is an instance of a case. And if this is so, then we have 
found an act and a non-act, both an event which is of interest to 
an astronomer and one which is of interest to an historian, each 
capable of being asked about historically and non-historically. On 


the face of it, it is hard to see how one can be called recurrent and ' 


the other non-recurrent. And I would say that such is the case 
with any happening whatsoever. Historians ask specific questions 


about specific events, not because these events ontologically defy -. 


any but historical analysis, but because the historian’s needs are 
intellectually what they are. 
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(b) The second reason why we must consider historical hap- 

- penings as unique and non-recurrent is that, if they were not so, 
~ historical description would be impossible—if the outcome of his- 
torical inquiry is the assertion of true statements about the past. 
To paraphrase Butler, ‘‘Everything happened the way that it 
~ happened and not some other way.’’ Otherwise, the past would 
be so unstable an affair, so much like Alice’s croquet game with 
things ‘‘happening differently’’ and at random, that we couldn’t 
possibly hope to made definitively true statements about it. His- 

.. torical statements, when true, are forever true; and nothing can 
~ happen to the past ever to make them false. This does not prevent 
some past-embedded happening (act or otherwise) from having 
something in common with other happenings. It is this com- 
munity, discernible to minds sensitive to analogies, that is the 
meaning of ‘‘recurrent.’’ For what else could we mean by the 
term? Obviously not that some event happens again exactly. 
Pulse-beat does not consist in one event happening several times 
rhythmically, but in several events, each happening once. Events 
_~ don’t recur as such; they can have something in common, a ‘‘fam- 
~ ily-trait,’’ so to speak, which ean be represented in a sort of family- 
portrait (which sometimes takes the shape of a set of differential 
equations). Any such portrait is necessarily abstract; the common 
feature is singled out (in colonial family portraits, the children all 
look like the father on a small scale and differently garbed) and 
the idiosyncratic is suppressed by fiat. But in point of fact, I 


- » think, no event is so idiosyncratic as to have no antecedents, however 


. illegitimate, and no relatives, however distant. It depends upon 
what we are looking for. 
n (c) Most of the events historians ask about are happenings 
- which had to do with human performances. And this accounts 
for the third reason I have in mind: as human beings, historians 
are interested in other human beings in a different way than the 
2way in which they are interested in other sorts of creatures and 
things and processes. We are aware that, the more familiar we 
become with a human being, the more that human gets set off from 
~ all others, acquiring an individuality in our eyes in proportion to 
the degree of knowledge we have attained. One Roman is much 
like another, with perhaps Caesar, Augustus, Cicero, or Brutus 
looming out uniquely, as personalities unduplicated. But could 
we push our familiarity with Ancient Rome to some ideal limit, 
the type would dissolve as each Roman became familiar, and we 
pried out the peculiarities. It would be like learning that New 
Yorkers, however alike they look to the stranger, are only this in- 
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dividual and that one, with common traits but ultimate differences. 
But this is not only the case with human beings: the familiar dog 
is an individual to us, different from dogs in general; the trees 
in the garden are known individually and we are sensitive to 
changes in them (though the trees in the forest are much alike) ; 
or we find a favorite landscape (or ‘‘view’’) to be unreproduced 
in the world. Indeed, when we see another dog, tree, or landscape 
which seems extremely similar to the one that we ‘‘know,’’ we 
feel that something uncanny has happened; there is a shock— 
two things can’t be that much alike. Or we see a stranger in the f 
street who looks like our friend. At first we think it ts our friend, j 
then we imagine that it is at least a close relative. But suppose 
inquiry informs us that there is no blood-tie at all; then we feel 
how very remarkable it is that two unrelated people should look 
so alike. And I am sure that this uncanniness would be the same 
if we were to get as familiar with ants, bees, fungi as we are with 
human beings, or if their differences were as picturesque as are 
those which hold between snow-flakes. There is no temptation, 
outside childhood or primitive society, to get on intimate footing — 
with the lower forms; we are interested in the typical mosquito, 
the poisonous mushroom. But we can also be interested in the_ 
average man or typical family. It is a matter of interest.” 

(2) An act is a happening in time which, like happenings gen- 
erally, perishes from some present to take its place as an inert ele--~ 
ment in a past which does not change. Historians, when they ask 
questions about acts which have happened, seek in a way to re- _ ‘ 
constitute the act as it was in its moments of vitality. In special 
eases, the historian of the act (or acts) may witness the act (or 
acts), as Thucydides, for example, was on the scene with, and 
indeed participant in, the acts he later described. But such con- 
temporaneity is the exception. Most often, historical curiosity is 
provoked long after the fact and, in order to gratify it, we are . 
impelled to undertake a type of retrospective inference which is 
bound to be hazardous. But since non-confrontability must be the 
case with all events or things which have perished antecedently 
to some given here-and-now, the hazards of inference must face 
anyone who asks about anything, so long as the question is his- 
torical and the thing is past. But these hazards are not just 
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2It can also be a matter of distance in space or time: remoteness blurs 
differentiations. The nineteenth century seems fuller of individuals than the 
ninth; the Chinese seem similar to one another, unlike our neighbors. In the 
latter case, the type is as like and unlike any particular Chinaman as the 
child’s stick drawing is like its parents, or as the five-pointed star is ‘‘like’’ 
Castor or Pollux. 
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endemic to inferential adventures into the past; in an obvious 
sense, every empirical inference is perilous, and if we choose to 
be cautious skeptics we can impugn empirical utterances generi- 
eally. The point is that, when we rehearse the skeptical argument, 
it lends no force to that position to add a special rider to our state- 


~ ments, namely, that ‘‘it happened long ago and can’t be confronted 


any longer.’’ The skeptic is committed to doubt statements about 
what we can confront ; and if present references are unregenerately 
dubitable, past references can scarcely be more frail. 


The ultimate skeptic, though, is a paper man, and to attack 


him is perhaps to miss the point. The point, obviously, has to do 


with recurrence. The Teutonic Argument must hold that, with 
recurrent happenings, I can hope for future instances to cor- 
roborate an inference, and that I can’t hope for this with non- 
recurrent happenings. Thus, I know the position of Mars right 
now, and I have an idea of where it will be sixty days in the 
future at four-thirty. Furthermore, I can hope to check my 
prediction (or inference) by making observations sixty days hence. 


. Can I do this with non-recurrent happenings, say with some spe- 


cific human act? In a quite literal sense, I can. My friend, a 
Byronic type, wants to retrace the course of Caesar’s battles, and is 
in Gaul now, planning to cross the Rubicon. If I know his where- 
abouts, along with a few things about Caesar as well as something 
about present train-schedules in Europe, I can predict when he 
will cross the Rubicon, and I could, if I wanted, be on the other 
side to greet him. If I do actually witness his crossing, then I 
shall have done with a ‘‘non-recurrent’’ event just what, in the 
case of Mars, I shall have done with a ‘‘recurrent’’ event. So at 
least there is no ontological difficulty here: so far as predictability 
and corroboration are concerned, we can succeed with acts and 
non-acts indifferently ; and, indeed, we often do so succeed. 

But perhaps this still misses the point. After all, it is a ques- 
tion of pastacts; and since these, at any rate, we can never hope 


* to confront, our statements about them will never sustain em- 


pirical probation. But this, I think, applies to all past happenings, 
even past instances of so-called recurrent events. Suppose I pre- 
dict where Mars was sixty days ago. Obviously, unless I witnessed 
it then, I can never hope to witness it again, so that I shall never 
know whether my predictive statement is true or not—#f the de- 
termination of the truth of such a statement depends upon direct, 
first-person, contemporary experience. In effect, if I am pro- 
hibited from making true statements (or from ever finding out. if 
they are true) concerning one type of event, I am by the same 
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criterion so prohibited with the other type of event as well: each 
type would be equally unrecoverable. So from this point of view ° 
again, it is meaningless to draw an ontological line. Since we 
can make predictions about both types of event, and since neither - 
kind of event can be confronted once it has happened, the diffi- 
culties we might encounter are not, I think, raised by the kind of - 
event with which historians deal, but by the kind of question that. 
they ask. We would have to face certain difficulties no matter 
what kind of event we asked the Historical Question about—not — 
because of the kind of event that it is, but because of the kind of 
question that it is. (I am not, in this paper, concerned with point- 
ing out peculiarities in the notion that it is necessary to confront \ 
an event in order to know about it, or in order to be certain that 
what we say about it is true.) 

(3) The Historical Question may be put to any event, process, 
act, or thing, just so long as what is being asked about actually - 
happened (there are clear uses, of course, for questions about what 
did not actually happen). The pastness of these happenings tends 
at times to complicate the business of answering the question sat-~ 
isfactorily ; but the complication is scarcely fatal. The relative 
pastness of a happening provides a warning to us not to carry the 
analogues of familiarity beyond some point of discretion—the ~ 
ability to recognize the point of discretion is, perhaps as much 
as anything else, what we might mean by historical ‘‘talent.’’ But 
apart from this, there is nothing mysterious in historical knowl- 
edge, nor need we, in order to understand how such knowledge is- 
possible, call into play some special department of the human 
mind, or some special gift of the talented few. I mean, by this, 
that answering the Historical Question is like answering any par- 
ticular question concerning any particular thing, that the Histori- 
| cal Question is a case of the latter sort of question, and that we ~ 
answer particular questions all the time, reliably enough. The 
program of historical knowing is a case of what we call ‘‘familiari- 
zation,’’ the removal of strangeness, where we go (as Colling- 
wood somewhere puts it) from the known to the unknown. 

I should like to make a few brief remarks concerning the busi- 
ness of familiarizing, as it comes up in common experience. Sup- 
pose we are to meet a strange person, or go to a strange country, 
or that we come across an old photograph in someone’s album, 
showing persons dressed in fashions strange to our present ways. 
We may be struck with a sense of otherness, of unfamiliarity, and 
we seek orientation in terms of what we already know. Ordinary 
usage presents us with a clue here, if we think of typical orienta- 
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tion-questions we might ask: ‘‘What sort of person, what is he 
like???’ What is it like in France?’’ ‘‘What was it like in those 
days?’’ ‘‘What sort of thing ... ?’’ These questions make an 
appeal to the familiar: we want someone to point to something 
familiar and to say, ‘‘ Well, it’s like that, more or less,’’ or, ‘‘You 
remember Jones; well, the person you are asking about is like 
Jones in this way or that,’’ or, ‘‘In America people do this (and 
you know ‘this’) ; well, in France they do that instead of this.’’ 
And so on. We seek, in effect, to make analogical connection, to 


. “‘typify’’ the thing in question, finding other cases in our experi- 


ence. Obviously, we cannot hope to exhaust all the ‘‘likenesses’’: 


_ there will always remain some indefinitely large zone of otherness, 


and a ‘‘perfect likeness’’ is out of the question. We can’t know 


. everything, but we can know something; and we can increase our 


familiarity. We proceed by cases: we connect some property in 
the thing to be known with some property of some known thing, 
and relate them in terms of some abstraction of similarity. The 


_ logic here is something like this: ‘‘things almost equal to the same 


thing are almost equal to each other’’—the ‘‘almost”’ is crucial. 
Through these proto-likenesses, we edge our way into the unknown, 
attaining at some unspecifiable point to a sense of ‘‘at homeness.”’ 
It is here, I think, that the great danger of such analogizing 
emerges: we feel too comfortably chez nous, we unconsciously sup- 
press the otherness, and that is dangerous when we are dealing 
with concrete things concretely. We lose the sense of otherness 
and replace it with a feeling that some X, with which we have 
familiarized ourselves, is ‘‘just like’’ what we know. At a given 
level of abstraction, this may make little difference; but at the 
ultimate level of concreteness which historical inquiry commits 
us to, the entire meaning of the enterprise is sacrificed if we over- 
familiarize the otherness and cancel out the ‘‘almost’’—or if we 
thoughtlessly assume that we have exhausted all likenesses. Past 
events are different, and we can only appreciate their particu- 
larity by preserving a respect for their otherness. We answer the 
Historical Question by answering non-historical questions; and 
we preserve historically by retaining a sense of the alien, which 
must hold between any two happenings. This contributes to the 
fascination of the past. 

There is an objection we must mention. We meet the stranger, 
we go to the strange country; but we cannot interview the persons 
whose fading likeness the photographs display. The past is not 
to be visited, the way France is or the way the strange contem- 
porary is. Of course not. We are like Des Essientes, preparing 
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for a voyage we shall never make. But suppose we could! We 
might achieve greater familiarity. But this, I think, is a matter 
of degree, a question of more or less. And even there, confronting 
the long perished items in the past, we would have to proceed in 
the same way as before, feeling: ‘‘ What is it ike ... ?’’ ‘‘What 
sort of thing is it?’’ And the zone of otherness, however reduced, 
would remain obdurate and there. 


ArtTHur C. DAanto 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 





REMARKS ON THE ELEVENTH INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS OF PHILOSOPHY * 


HIS Congress was held at Brussels August 20-26, 1953. 

Some three hundred students of philosophy submitted papers, 

now printed in fourteen volumes of Proceedings. Not all these 

writers were present at the Congress, nor did all who were read 

their papers publicly. Connected with the Congress was an In- 

ternational Symposium on Logic. Its proceedings were published 
in a fifteenth supplementary volume on logic. 

My intention is not to make a detailed report on the Congress 
itself, but rather to discuss three pertinent questions: (1) Was the 
Congress representative of present-day philosophy? (2) Were 
any new—that is, hitherto unknown or uncommon—views presented 
at the meetings? (3) Did the Congress accomplish its objective 
of providing an intellectual meeting-ground for fruitful discussion 
between representatives of different schools or opinions in con- 
temporary philosophy? This third point seems to me crucial. 


(1) Although the number of participants was large—hundreds 
of persons took part—only a relatively small group, some thirty- 
eight persons, arrived from the United States, probably because of 
the distance and the cost of travel. A number of British phi- 
losophers were present, but there was a marked preponderance 
of Continental philosophers, and among them a marked over-repre- 
sentation of Catholic philosophy and of the non-lay or clerical 
element. This was quite natural, since the Congress was organized 
in Belgium by the University of Brussels—the official host—jointly 


1 These reflections on the present state of philosophy are in no sense 
intended to be a ‘‘report’’ upon the Eleventh International Congress. Their 
author, as a graduate of the University of Vienna and long established as an 
American philosopher, has been in an excellent position to appraise the inter- 
national scene. THE EpDIToRs. 
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with the Catholic University of Louvain, probably the most im- 
portant center of Catholic studies in the world. There was also 
a relatively strong group of some sixty symbolic logicians who 
had, in addition to the ordinary meetings on logic, a supplementary 
outlet in the Symposium on Logic. However, symbolic logic was 
not in evidence in the plenary sessions which set the tone of the 
whole proceedings, although Professor F. Gonseth of Zurich pro- 
vided at least a personal link between the logicians of the Sym- 
posium and the plenary meetings. It was remarked that American 
pragmatism was not conspicuous, but it should be said that Pro- 
fessor Herbert W. Schneider read a paper at one session. At the 
plenary meetings two speakers from the English and American 
groups were heard: Professors A. C. Ewing and Richard P. 
McKeon. The absence of the top echelon of contemporary phi- 
losophers, like Russell, Carnap, Heidegger, Jaspers, or Maritain, 
was noticeable. But this lack was made up for by the attendance 
of their numerous supporters. Even so, full representation was 
not achieved, since the philosophers of the ‘‘Diamat’’? countries 
were completely absent. Representation was therefore limited in 
a territorial as well as in an ideological sense. 

(2) Novel views were scarcely presented, but even had they been 
they would have been submerged by the mass of familiar material. 

(3) Fruitful discussion was as usual hampered by those 
habitual speakers who made repeated efforts not so much to discuss 
as to propound their personal brands of opinion. More serious 
was the deep cleavage between Anglo-American philosophy on the 
one side and Continental philosophy on the other. Intellectually 
if not socially this rift seemed in no sense smaller than that be- 
tween the ‘‘Diamat’’ absentees and the others. It appears, in 
fact, that present-day philosophy is torn apart into three groups 
very loosely connected, and no discussion between any two of them 
takes place. The Continentals do their philosophizing by them- 
selves without any reference to or interest in the Anglo-American 
group, and vice versa; the two groups move in parallels that never 
meet. The history of philosophy can show few examples of such 
a cleavage since philosophy became an international enterprise in 
the West. There is no real discussion between these two groups, 
and at the Congress there was none. 

There is of course a linguistic barrier to inter-group discussior 
in all meetings of this kind. Members of a given linguistic group 
are prone to gather around a speaker of their own group, partly 
as a matter of courtesy, partly because they are more familiar with 


2 Dialectical Materialism. 
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what he has to say and understand him better. Thus French or 
German philosophers, for instance, listen more readily to French 
or German speakers. This language barrier tends naturally to 
isolate many of the participants from other linguistic groups, so 
that the ‘‘international’’ meeting breaks up into different national 
sets. This obstacle would not in itself be decisive, however, since 
many, especially of the younger generation, understand French 
and English, or German and English, etc. A much more serious 
impediment to inter-group understanding is the fact that the whole 
philosophical idiom of the Continental philosophers—as against 
the merely linguistic medium—is totally different from the Anglo- 
American terminology. This hurdle seems hardly surmountable. 
These are two different universes of discourse. A similar situation 
might arise if an historian should apply the concepts of chemistry 
to his discipline. The Continental philosophers, steeped in the 
idiom of phenomenology and its existentialist stepchild, use as a 
matter of course an array of notions which arouse bewilderment 
and incredulity among the English-speaking philosophers. 

Whatever the divisions and dissensions among those who prac- 
ticed it in the past, the philosophic quest used always to be a cog- 
nitive enterprise: it was rational thinking about things or about 
thought. But at the present time Continental philosophy, despite 
a whole apparatus of profundity and a highly artificial verbal 
structure, is at bottom largely an emotional Stimmungsphi- 
losophie, the exhibition of a mood totally alien to the more sober 
thinkers of the Atlantic sphere. Yet this sort of philosophy domi- 
nates unchallenged most German and many other Continental 
universities, reaching out to the Spanish-speaking countries of 
both hemispheres. What is advanced here as ‘‘metaphysics’’ or 
‘‘ontology,’’ with the claim to ultimate validity, often strikes the 
outside observer as at best a type of philosophical psychology. 
The conceptual meagerness of the product is most glaringly ap- 
parent if we try to state it in other and more rigid Indo-European 
tongues. Stripped of its pretentious verbal vestments, the ex- 
position often dissolves into the trivial. 

But instead of talking in generalities, it is perhaps advisable to 
summarize an address on Continental philosophy—excellent and 
revealing of its kind—by Father Johannes B. Lotz, delivered at 
a plenary session, and entitled ‘‘The Ontic versus the Ontological 
as the Basic Tension in Contemporary Philosophy.’’* In the 
printed text of this statement Father Lotz identifies himself clearly 


8 ‘“Qntisch-Ontologisch als Grundspannung des Philosophierens, beson- 
ders heute,’’ Proceedings, Vol. III, Métaphysique et Ontologie, pp. 57-63. 
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with the ideas of Heidegger, giving first an outline of Hegel and 
Jaspers, criticizing them, and then heaping full praise on Heid- 
egger’s thought and paraphrasing it. The value of Father Lotz’s 
exposition lies in the fact that he gives a clear summary—a sort 
of bird’s-eye view—of Heidegger’s philosophy—of his Funda- 
mentalontologie. 

The ‘‘ontic’’ here is what is otherwise called the ‘‘ particular’’ 
and the ‘‘empirical,’’ and as such is familiar enough. In this 
speculation it is contrasted with the ‘‘ontological.’’ We are told 
that among these ‘‘ontic’’ things man is especially elect, because in 
him alone the ‘‘ontic’’ becomes ‘‘ontological.’’ It is in man that 
the ‘‘ontic’’ thing exhibits the hidden ‘‘Being’’ which exists in 
the ontic; the ontic thus appears as the ‘‘concrete,’’ a concre- 
tion of Being. Being is thereby revealed as the ground of the 
ontic. Since ‘‘ground’’ in Greek is ‘‘logos,’’ Being is the Logos 
of ‘‘to on,’’ and therefore this act of grounding (Riickfihrung) 
of the ontic in Being as its ground is called ‘‘onto-logical.’’ 

This tension between the ontic and the ontological appears in 
extreme form in modern positivism, which acknowledges only the 
ontic. In positivism ontological investigation is rejected as mean- 
ingless (mchtig). Positivism rejects ‘‘Being’’ as an empty ab- 
straction, and relegates the science dealing with these problems to 
the realm of the pseudo-sciences that deal with pseudo-problems. 
But, says Father Lotz, ontological investigation has been recognized 
today (emphasis mine) as the essence of philosophy. But positiv- 
ism is so fascinated by the characteristics of the ontic that it loses 
all sense of anything that is not ontically determined and cannot 
be conceived in empirical-mathematical fashion. However, real 
ontological or philosophical thought cannot be captured by em- 
pirical-mathematical methods, and similarly Being cannot be 
reached by merely ontic determinations. In Hegel’s idealism the 
ontic is foreshortened and swallowed up by the ontological, since 
in it-only Being viewed as the Absolute Idea is really real. Hegel’s 
philosophy is a philosophy of essence, because in it existence is 
only a function of essence (‘‘essence’’ is here replaced by the novel 
term ‘‘So-sein’’). 

As against all this there is Jaspers, with his philosophy of ex- 
istence foreshadowed by Kierkegaard. In contradistinction to 
Hegel he tries to preserve the ontic, especially insofar as man is 
concerned, since man alone deserves the predicate ‘‘Existenz.’’ 


‘But the ontic can only be saved by the ontological. Man rises to 


‘‘existence’’ (Ezistenz) and then envisages transcendence or Ab- 
solute Being. 
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These two one-sided philosophies of essence and of existence are 
transcended in the ‘‘Fundamentalontologie’’ of Heidegger, says 
Father Lotz, which heals the cleavage between essence and ex- 
istence by turning to Being. Being appears in the world of hu- 
mans as ‘‘Da-sein’’ (a ‘‘being here’’), which should be clearly 
distinguished from ‘‘ Dasein,’’ i.e., existence pure and simple, and 
which is therefore not opposed to essence (‘‘So-sein’’). The essence 
of man consists in his ‘‘Da-sein.’’ Being (Sein) appears only in 
‘‘Da-sem,’’ and an interpretation of ‘‘Da-sein’’ leads to ‘‘Sein’’ 
(Being). Existential analysis has nothing to do with ‘‘ontic 
facticity’’ (the world of ontic or empirical facts), but deals ex- 
elusively with the ontological structure of ‘‘Da-sein,’’ ‘“‘Da-sein’’ 
is called ‘‘Ek-sistenz’’ insofar as man as a ‘‘Seiendes’’ always 
‘‘rises up’’ into ‘‘Sem.’’ Hither he stands in the middle of it, or 
“‘Sem’’ ‘‘clarifies itself’’ (lichtet sich) in him. 

Father Lotz said a few words at the end of his address—not 
printed in the proceedings—about a possible further development 
of Heidegger’s thought. This led in the ensuing discussion to a 
question about Heidegger’s position concerning God or Deity. 
Heidegger (like Sartre, who had no support at the Congress), is 
an atheist, while Father Lotz as a Christian and a Jesuit must be 
committed to the Nicene creed, and cannot possibly share any 
atheistic views. Father Lotz tried to defend Heidegger against 
the charge of atheism, maintaining that he has said only that 
at the present stage of his philosophizing there is still no room for 
God; this does not mean, said Father Lotz, that Heidegger has 
rejected the notion. He only holds it temporarily in abeyance— 
not as a matter of principle—and might well consider God later on. 
All this is doubtless very comforting, but is of course not printed 
in the text of the Proceedings. 

In this bird’s-eye view of Continental philosophy, the power 
of presentation appears in Father Lotz at its best, and his subject 
at its worst. We see the evil of positivism, Hegel engulfed in the 
one basic error, Jaspers to some degree in the other; Heidegger 
appears as the summus philosophus, the great synthesis. We find 
the quibbling about being as a participle, a verb, and a noun; we 
find accidental etymological facts (Da-seim, con-crete) as sources of 
wisdom, grammar as a source of metaphysics, etc. There is of 
course at the bottom of this argument a desire to carve out an 
autonomous realm for philosophy independent of and superior to 
empirical science. But the fact remains that philosophy preceded 
science and led to it. Some varieties of positivism would carry 
this development to what seems the logical conclusion: philosophy 
would then eliminate itself or limit itself to logic. But the Conti- 
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nental reaction to this tendency merely defies common sense, 
There may be still another possibility: the preservation of phi- 
losophy as basic research on thought and on things. 

I should like to know what an English or an American thinker— 
supposing that he is no positivist but an idealist, or an incorrigible 
practitioner of metaphysics—would make out of this example of 
contemporary German metaphysics and ontology. I suspect the 
reaction would be utter bewilderment. What is worse, he would 
probably not even go to the bother of refuting it, let alone of dis- 
cussing it. And it should not be forgotten that the statements 
of ‘‘existential philosophy’’ are not propositions. Far from hav- 
ing so low a status, they are ‘‘decisions.’’ It is rather surprising 
that the political and social upheavals that have transformed or 
deformed the Western part of the Continent in the last thirty 
years have had not the slightest influence on this type of ‘‘reason- 
ing.’’ It continues serenely as if nothing at all had happened. 
It is a Stemmungsphilosophie, but neither the British nor the 
Americans share this mood. How can they understand it? To 
find a common language for discussion on this level between Eng- 
land and America on the one hand and the Continent on the other 
will prove extremely difficult. 

Another characteristic of Continental philosophizing—insofar 
as it is not totally immersed in phenomenology and its upshot, 
existentialism—is the degree to which it retains the historical 
categories of the philosophies of the past. It must strike Ameri- 
cans as almost archeological. One would say that the maintainers 
of these distinctions and the expounders of these problems were 
still living in the 1850’s, instead of in the 1950’s. This aspect is 
complementary to the rapturous but seemingly sterile existential- 
ist contemplation of one’s own navel, and to the so-called ‘‘ Wesens- 
schau.’’ The procedure has a strong flavor of Orientalism, despite 
its Western origin; it seems closer to Hindu contemplation than 
to rational analysis. These Oriental features of contemporary 
Continental philosophy seem to have escaped general attention. 
It is a strange and striking fact—and incidentally, as a matter of 
record, Heidegger rejects Socratic and post-Socratic philosophy as 
an aberration. 

The difficulty of communication is great, since British and 
American thinkers presumably still prefer to view philosophy as 
a cognitive enterprise rather than as a mystical intuition, mixed 
with delusions of superior wisdom, absolute necessity, and mystic 
‘‘decisions.’’ They might also ask the indiscreet question, whether 
such ontological speculations as the example presented have added 
one iota to our knowledge of ‘‘Being.’’ They might grant the 
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thesis that the ontic becomes 'the ontological in man, and still ask, 
what is the significance of this discovery ? 

What is currently believed is also shown indirectly by what is 
deemed worthy of refutation. The philosopher of science F. Gon- 
seth of Zurich made an address in a plenary session on ‘‘The Prob- 
lem of Method in Philosophy.’’* Here an incredibly laborious 
apparatus of analogy was devoted to the refutation—if his almost 
timid and hesitant, roundabout way could be called a rebuttal— 
of the following theses obviously current among philosophers: 
(1) that philosophy proceeds from necessity to necessity; (2) 
that philosophical truths are unconditional; (3) that mental ma- 
terials (ideas, notions, concepts) have in themselves a ‘‘ distinct 
and well-rounded reality’’ (whatever that means). Nothing shows 
more glaringly that Continental philosophy is in the clutches of an 
absurd dogmatism. Certainly this lecture could never have been 
given in this country. 

The in-breeding of Continental whitbbortiy!i is astonishing. The 
airplane does not bridge intellectual distance. To the proponents 
of Continental philosophy the English-speaking countries seem to 
dwell in deep shadows from which neither name nor quotation 
emerges in their writings. They do not need them. How should 
these dwellers in outer darkness listen to this contemporary Conti- 
nental wisdom? Such is the true situation of present-day phi- 
losophy, and no silver lining is apparent on the horizon. Can 
Congresses remedy it? Unfortunately the British and American 
philosophers stand fast in their apparent dislike of speculation 
and of all controversies over principle. They are tempted by a 
misplaced impulse toward intellectual ‘‘tolerance’’ to slur over 
distinctions and differences of view. This attitude was apparent 
in the papers read at the plenary sessions by Professors McKeon 
and Ewing, which in my judgment showed a lack of clarity, pre- 
cision, and determination in thought. 

But if Continentals and Anglo-Americans are intellectually not 
on speaking terms but rather uttering soliloquies in a vacuum, 
there does seem to exist intellectual intercourse at the two ends of 
the philosophical spectrum: between symbolic logicians, and to 
some extent between certain segments of Catholic philosophy. 
However, the symbolic logicians form on the Continent a special 
sect closely linked with the mathematicians and other heretics. 
Let us hope against hope that the present schism is only temporary. 

Max RigseEr 


New York City 


4‘‘Le probléme de la méthode en philosophie,’’ Proceedings, Vol. I, 
pp. 64-72. 
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Einfiihrung im die Metaphystk. Martin HEmeccrr. Tibingen. 
Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1953. 157 pp. 


This is perhaps the best and ‘‘easiest,’’ at least the latest and 
most up-to-date, introduction to Heidegger’s philosophy. written 
by the author of Sein und Zeit himself. Here he has shown the 
way to his major work in a lecture course given in Freiburg in 
1935, with postwar changes and additions. These lectures were 
written at a time when he had won some distance from the 1997 
book and when new perspectives were opening up to him, leading 
eventually to the decision not to publish a second volume of this 
‘‘fundamental ontology.’’ 

Heidegger gave this course, ‘‘Introduction to Metaphysics,” 
while he was in the middle of a crisis in regard to his opinions 
about the Hitler régime. He seems to have left everything in the 
text unaltered which he then said about the Nazis and other re. 
lated subjects (pp. 27, 29, 32, 36, 37, 38, 81-82, 151-152). He 
also considered then such timely issues as the disintegration of 
Western culture (pp. 28-29, 34-35, 73-74, 80, 93, 101, 109, 155, 
157), and the position of science and the university in our age of 
confusion (pp. 28, 35-38, 41). 

All this, of course, is only wn the major problem 
persists heavily throughout this painfully searching book. It is 
summed up by Heidegger in his favorite question, ‘‘Why is there 
something rather than nothing?’’ But the question, in the end, 
is not as simple as that; because between some-thing (Seiendes) 
and ‘‘being’’ (Sein) there seems to be as much difference as be- 
tween the parts and the whole, indeed a lot more. 

What is ‘‘being’’? What is the essence of ‘‘being’’? How do 
we arrive at the concept of ‘‘being,’’ and whence do we derive it? 
After tracing the grammar and etymology of the word ‘‘Sem,” 
Heidegger attempts an a priori ontology of ‘‘being’’ (such tra- 
ditional terms as ‘‘a priori’’ are naturally not used by him). He 
holds, and this is not too easily comprehended, that in order to 
have a concept of ‘‘things-being’’ (Seiendes) and in order to have 
language, there must first be in us an understanding of ‘‘being”’ 
(Sem). That this understanding of ‘‘being’’ should be no more 
than the ability to distinguish between what is and what is not 
(Nichtsein, pp. 60-62), leaves the reader somewhat unsatisfied. 

The a priori ontology of ‘‘being’’ is Heidegger’s most original 
and stubborn piece of thinking. Man, he says, has a direct contact 
with ‘‘being’’ in so far as he is himself ‘‘being.’’ ‘‘Being’’ is 
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revealed to him. We would not know anything of ‘‘being’’ if 
it did not ‘‘open itself up’’ to us (see for an exposition of this 
idea this JOURNAL, Vol. L, No. 8, April 9, 1953, pp. 232-239). If 
Heidegger insists on using the word ‘“‘verstehen’’ (to understand) 
to express our grasping of ‘‘being,’’ this should not confuse the 
reader who is bent on finding an altogether non-rationalistic 
terminology ; because this ‘‘understanding’’ is actually more than 
and prior to rational understanding. It is an a priort phenomenon 
outside of the intellect. It is a fundamental ontological fact. If 
we try to make our ‘‘understanding’’ clear to ourselves ‘‘ration- 
ally’’ in language, then this is only a second and secondary step, 
taken after the initial ontological process in which ‘‘being’’ is 
“opened up’’ to us. 

Still, the question remains: What is this ‘‘being,’’ positively 
speaking? ‘‘Being’’ reveals itself in history (in ‘‘becoming”’’) ; 
it is in all that ‘‘appears’’; and it is ‘‘collected’’ in thinking. For 
thinking, according to the early Greeks, is not separated from 
“being’’ and does not stand over against ‘‘being’’; it is engaged 
in ‘‘collecting’’ ‘‘being’’ and hence engaged in ‘‘being’’ as such. 
Logos, says Heidegger, means ‘‘to collect,’’ ‘‘to gather,’’ ‘‘to bring 
together in orderly fashion.’’ 

Throughout, Heidegger undertakes an analysis of Greek phi- 
losophy and literature (mainly, however, of Parmenides and Hera- 
clitus) in order to probe into the origin of metaphysics and logic. 
Meta-physics, he holds, ever since the decay of original Greek 
thought, has been concerned with physics (‘‘things-being’’) rather 
than with what comes before ‘‘physies.’’? Thomas Aquinas, Hegel, 
Nietzsche—none of the great thinkers has ever attempted to deal 
with pure ‘‘being’’ as such (Sein). On the other hand, since 
Plato, logic has dealt with [‘‘metaphysical’’] ideas which are 
equally far removed from pure ‘‘being’’ as such. Thus Heidegger’s 
own ‘‘introduction to metaphysics’’ is actually, in his own words, 
an attempt to overcome both ‘‘realistic’’ and ‘‘idealistic’’ ‘‘meta- 
physics’’ in the interest of an original analysis of ‘‘being.’’ For 
“being’’ is more ‘‘real’’ than all ‘‘things-being’’ put together (the 
subject of ‘‘meta-physics’’) or all ‘‘things-being’’ derived from an 
idea (the subject of ‘‘logic’’). It is Heidegger’s place in the history 
of philosophy, and this book probably makes it clearer than any 
other, to deal both critically and constructively with the attempts 
of Greco-Roman and Western thinkers to throw light on the nature 
of ‘‘being,’’ the most fundamental fact and category with which 
we are confronted. ‘‘Being,’’ a more fundamental ‘‘fact’’ than 
becoming (Werden), appearing (Schein, Erscheinen), thinking 
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(Denken), and ‘‘making’’ (Sollen, which actually means ‘‘to ought 
to’’ and stands here for what man undertakes for his future his. 
tory), is, in the end, what abides rather than what becomes; what 
is always equal to itself rather than different from itself; what és 
rather than what is only thought of (esse est percipi) ; and what 
lies here in front of me rather than in the future (Bleiben, Im. 
mergleichheit, Vorhandenhett, Vorliegen, p. 154). 

Those who will not be satisfied with Heidegger’s analysis of 
“‘being,’’ and they are probably in the majority, should always 
bear in mind that he does not want to give final and dogmatic 
answers. Philosophy, for Heidegger, is asking questions. That 
is one of the reasons why he has been so fruitful in contemporary 
thought, that is to say, so stimulating to both rationalists and anti- 
rationalists, and why there is a ‘‘Heidegger school.’’ Yet quite 
frequently we take offense—whether ‘‘existentialists’’ or not—at 
the violence which he does to language and thought. This ‘‘vio. 
lence’’ he has admitted himself in the 2nd edition of Kant und 
das Problem der Metaphysik (Frankfurt am Main, 1951). Here, 
shortly after Sein und Zeit, in 1929, but more than half a decade 
before Einfiihrung in die Metaphysik, he also tried to point out 
the difference between traditional metaphysics and his own ontology, 
in not quite the same terms, however, as in 1935. Critics of the 
Einfiihrung will insist on a careful study by experts in early 
Greek philology to check on his interpretations of Homer, ete. 
Furthermore, we sometimes tire at the lengthy and involved ex- 
planations in Heidegger’s own terminology, hardly intelligible 
even to highly trained specialists in German philology and phi- 
losophy. But we can also enrich our ways of thinking immensely 
when we go to the trouble of studying minutely this treatise, at 
the end of which the German thinker guides the reader into the 
complex realm of the problems of Sein und Zeit. 


JoacHim H. SEYPPEL 
SOUTHEASTERN LOUISIANA COLLEGE 


New Ways of Ontology. Nicouat HartMANN. Translated by Rein- 
hard C. Kuhn. Chicago: Henry Regnery Co. [1953]. 145 pp. 
$4.00. 


Although Nicolai Hartmann is best known to the English-speak- 
ing world through his Ethics, he considered this work, which is itself 
by no means slight, to be merely on the ‘‘periphery”’ of his contri- 
butions to philosophy. His main concern was with ontology, to 
which he devoted most of the last twenty years of his life, and 
which is embodied in the four-volume sequence: Zur Grundlegung 
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der Ontologie (1985), Méglichkeit und Wirklichkeit (1938), Der 
Aufbau der realen Welt (1940), and Die Philosophie der Natur 
(1950). 

The little book under review may be considered a short synopsis 
of Hartmann’s ontology. It first appeared in Germany in 1943, 
and was republished separately in 1947.1. It has now been trans- 
lated into English. I believe that it is the first of any of Hart- 
mann’s numerous writings besides the Ethics which has been made 
available to those who cannot read German. Considering the im- 
mensity of his philosophical output, this seems somewhat of a 
scandal. 

Moreover, it is unfortunate that this particular book was se- 
lected for translation, since it is not as important as the other writ- 
ings and was probably chosen merely because of its size. It should 
seem obvious that it is impossible to summarize a study of such 
proportions in so few pages. The richness of detail which is so 
characteristic of Hartmann’s approach is entirely lacking, and the 
presentation sounds more dogmatic than usual. 

Hartmann may be said to belong to the tradition of philosophia 
perennis represented by Aristotle, the Scholastics, Spinoza, Leibniz, 
ete. That is, he is primarily interested in the nature of reality, the 
kinds of being, ete., rather than in epistemology. He is a realist 
par excellence, maintaining as he does that it is easier to under- 
stand reality, i.e., the object of knowledge, than knowledge itself. 
He accepts the intentional view of knowledge advanced by Brent- 
ano, and contends that our epistemological categories are derived 
from ontological ones, rather than conversely, as Kant maintained 
(p. 19). 

However, he departs from his ancient predecessors in several 
respects. In the first place, he is more of a ‘‘naturalist’’ than 
most of them since he rejects God and immortality, and any 
anthropocentric or anthropomorphic interpretation of reality. 
Thus, he denies that teleological categories can be applied to reality 
in general. 

Moreover, he is an anti-reductionist and a pluralist. There are 
many ‘‘realms of being’’ and it is a mistake to believe that they can 
be reduced to one or a few. For instance, he rejects both idealism 
and materialism for what they deny, and accepts them for what 
they affirm. 

Finally, he eschews the older a priort method, and prefers em- 
pirical phenomenological ‘analysis—which is more difficult and 


1The German edition of the Newe Wege der Ontologie was reviewed in 
this JournaL, Vol. XLVII, No. 14, July 6, 1950, pp. 417-419. 
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perhaps less precise but truer to the facts of experience. ‘‘Cate. 
gorical analysis must keep close to the given phenomena, avoiding 
speculative conclusions, even those that have a certain hypothetica} 
value’’ (p. 112). 

This program suggests that Hartmann’s work might be age. 
cepted more sympathetically among American naturalists than 
that of any of his continental contemporaries. Indeed, there are 
many similarities between his philosophy and that of Santayana, 

Hartmann’s whole system of ontology may be said to be a de. 
scription of the various kinds of entities which have being. Per. 
haps it might be called a ‘‘map of the realms of being.’’ <A funda. 
mental distinction is made between ideal being and real being 
(reales Sein), which somewhat resembles the traditional distinc. 
tion between essence and existence, although it is not identical with 
it (ef. Ontologie, p. 74). 

The realm of ideal being includes mathematical entities and 
values (the realm of Wesenheiten). Thus the discussion in the 
Ethics is concerned with only a small segment of Being, i.e., ideal 
Being. 

Most of the New Ways of Ontology is devoted to the realm of 
real being. Real being is distinguished from ideal being because 
‘*Everything real is in time’’ (p. 26), ‘‘the real is perishable and 
thereby also unrepeatable’’ (p. 26), and ‘‘everything real is in 
flux’’ (p. 28). ’ 

There are four main kinds of real being: the inorganic world, 
the organic world, the psychic world, and the spiritual world. 
These are called ‘‘strata of reality’’ (Schichten). 

There are certain ‘‘categories’’ which are shared by the various 
strata, and some that are peculiar to each. Hartmann is careful 
not to give us a definition of the term ‘‘category’’ except to char- 
acterize it as a ‘‘fundamental assertion about being as such,’’ or 
as a ‘‘constitutive principle’’ of real things (p. 13). Categories 
thus determine all the entities within their particular stratum (p. 
65). Examples of special categories are: space and time, causality, 
etc., for the inorganic world; adaptation and purposiveness, etc., 
for the organic; act and content, etc., for the psychical; and 
thought, freedom, evaluation, etc., for the spiritual world. 

In addition to these special categories there are categories which 
are common to all strata: ‘‘unity and multiplicity, concord and 
discord, contrast and dimension, discretion [sic] and continuity, 
substratum and relation, element and structure,’’ etc. (p. 66). 

Hartmann conceives one of the principal problems of meta- 
physics to be the description of the interrelations of these categories, 
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ie, the ‘‘laws of dependence and of autonomy.’’ These laws de- 
termine how the stratum of living things is dependent upon in- 
organic reality, how the psyche is dependent on the body, ete. 
Hartman contends that the higher strata are dependent on the 
lower strata, but that they possess some autonomy or novelty over 
and above that of the lower strata. However, the types of de- 
pendence vary, since the relation of organic to inorganic is quite 
dissimilar to that of the psychic to the organic, or of the spiritual 
to the psychic. There are two basic kinds of dependence; super- 
information (Uberformung) and superimposition (Uberbauung). 

It should be clear that Hartmann’s system is extremely compli- 
eated, and that one misses any value that it may have by omitting 
the details of his analysis. One is tempted to ask whether it has 
any value at all. In answer, I shall make a few general comments 
—but must again warn that to do justice to Hartmann one cannot 
disregard the details. 

First, I think that there is a great deal of value in the kind of 
phenomenological-empirical description which he gives of the vari- 
ous types of reality and of their interrelations. His work calls our 
attention to the data which must be considered by any philosophi- 
cal analysis. It certainly is a fact that living things behave dif- 
ferently from inorganic things, and that an animal with a psyche 
is different from an animal without one. Moreover, Hartmann has 
done a great service by emphasizing that class of peculiar entities 
included under what Hegel called the ‘‘objective spirit,’’ i.e., so- 
ciety, knowledge, etc., of which we as individuals appear to be 
carriers (cf. Das Problem des geistigen Seis, 1933). 

However, I find Hartmann’s analyses to be far too ‘‘tolerant,’’ 
since he accepts every traditional distinction that has been made 
in ontology and by combination and permutation multiplies the 
number of entities in his universe with extraordinary abandon. 
Perhaps Occam’s razor can be used indiscriminately, but it must 
be used sometimes. Moreover, I suspect that in portraying the 
interrelationships of these entities he has been seduced by his own 
technical terms, which are highly metaphorical. It is interesting 
to note that almost all of Hartmann’s key terms are based on 
spatial metaphors, e.g., Schichten, Uberformung, Uberbauung, 
“transgression of boundaries,’’ ete. (cf. p. 111). He quite cor- 
rectly criticizes the ancients for conceiving of the relation between 
“‘higher’’ and ‘‘lower’’ forms of being in terms of ends and means, 
and he also shows that a genetic account (e.g., in terms of ‘‘emer- 
gence,’’ i.e., earlier and later) presupposes an analytical one (cf. 
pp. 109 ff.). Nevertheless, I fail to see that we have learned much 
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by being told that ‘‘higher and lower’’ is better understood a3 
some mode of being ‘‘on top of’’! 

In reading the voluminous works of Hartmann one cannot fail 
to be impressed by his immense learning and sensitivity to distinc. 
tions and differences, but when one is finished he rarely feels that 
he has gained any illuminating insight into the nature of things, 

I might add that the translation appears to me to be accurate 
as well as readable. I hope that Mr. Kuhn, if he feels inclined, 
will translate some of the more interesting books by Hartmann, 


JOHN Lapp 
Brown UNIVERSITY 
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0: NOTES AND NEWS 
Ul: A memorial meeting in honor of William Pepperell Montague, 


b- late Johnsonian Professor of Philosophy at Columbia University, 
will be held by Barnard College and the Philosophy Department 
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of Columbia University on Wednesday, February 24, at 8.15 
P.M., in the James Room, Barnard Hall, Barnard College. The 
speakers will be Dean Virginia C. Gildersleeve, Professor Wilmon 
H. Sheldon, Professor Ralph Barton Perry, and Professor Irwin 


Edman. President Millicent C. McIntosh of Barnard College wil] 
preside. 





George P. Adams, retired Mills Professor of Mental and Moral 
Philosophy at the University of California in Berkeley, will be 
visiting professor of philosophy at Barnard College for the spring 
semester. He will give two courses, ‘‘Ethics’’ and ‘‘ American 
Philosophy.’’ He will also conduct a seminar on ‘‘Mind and 
Matter, with special reference to the philosophy of G. F. Stout’? 
in the graduate Philosophy Department of Columbia University. 





On Saturday, January 30, a group of scholars representing 
various professional societies, regional organizations, and libraries 
and museums, met in the Paterno Library at Columbia University 
to establish The Renaissance Society of America. The meeting 
was invited and sponsored by the Columbia University Seminar 
on the Renaissance, one of the University Seminars established at 
Columbia by Professor Frank Tannenbaum. The new learned 
society will serve as the scholarly and professional organization 
uniting all those scholars interested in the study of the Renaissance 
period, from whatever angle, as does the Medieval Academy for 
those concerned with the medieval field. 

Officers elected were president, John Herman Randall, Jr. 
Woodbridge Professor of Philosophy at Columbia; executive sec- 
retary, Josephine W. Bennett, Professor of English at Hunter 
College; treasurer, Edwin B. Knowles, Professor of English at 
Pratt Institute. A member of the executive board, in charge of 
relations with foreign organizations, is Paul O. Kristeller, Professor 
of Philosophy at Columbia. 

All those interested in studies falling in the Renaissance period 
are invited to join the new Society, and to send annual dues of 
$4.00 to Professor Albert H. Buford, membership chairman, 390 
First Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. Members will receive a sub- 
scription to Renaissance News, the official organ of the Society, 
edited by Professor Frederick W. Sternfeld of Dartmouth College, 
and all other publications of the Society, including this year 
Volume I, a survey and bibliography of Renaissance studies. 
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